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of acres of land and threatened to rob it at any 
A GREAT DUTCH WATERWORK. moment of many thousands more. A hundred 
By Davip Storrar MeLpru. years later, an engineer of the waterways revived 


WirHtN the last few months the Dutch newspapers | the project, and in the second decade of this 
have been recording, not without a note of pride| century William I. strongly advocated it. But 
that is very justifiable, a mechanical triumph of | in 1820 the time was no more ripe for the under- 
the kind for which Holland is noted. A firm of | taking than when Don planned it in 1634; and 
engineers in Haarlem recently handed over to the | the canal which was determined upon and carried 
Dutch Government, in working order, electrical | to completion was the North Holland Canal 
machinery for doing a portion of the work in| issuing on the sea at Helder. 
connection with the new lock on the North Sea! Even now, perhaps, that is the Dutch canal best 
Canal at Y-Muiden, The trials so far have been known to tourists in Holland. De Amicis wrote 
satisfactory. If they continue so during the pro- | that it was one of the most wonderful works of 
bationary period, the electrical apparatus, it is the nineteenth century, and gave its dimensions, 
understood, will be extended to the whole of the | 80 kilometres in length and 40 metres in breadth, 
workings at Y-Muiden, and thus one of the most and estimated its cost. at thirty millions of franes. 
interesting and daring undertakings i in the world | Most of the notable descriptions of Holland were 
will be crowned by the application to it of an | ‘written before the completion of its rival to 
electric motor, hitherto never used in work of | Y-Muiden ; and, indeed, its winding course, by 
this class, innumerable locks and under innumerable bridges, 
The making of a canal from Amsterdam, along past Zaandam and Alkmaar and other show 
the gulf of the Y, and through the dunes to the | places, out to the sea at Nieuwe Diep, which is 
North Sea, is an ‘undertaking worthy of a people | ‘one of the most interesting spots in Holland, gives 
whose existence has ever depended upon their! it a picturesqueness at least which cannot be 
triumph over the forces of Nature. Directly, the | claimed for the shorter, straighter, more business- 
project is an outcome of the needs of Amsterdam | like canal to Y-Muiden. For some fifty years 
asa city of commerce. Amsterdam, without any | this North Holland Canal was the only waterway 
outlet to the ocean save the impracticable channel for Amsterdam ships to the sea. As a matter of 
of the Zuider Zee—choked at the city mouth by | fact, however, it fulfilled its purpose very im- 
the great sandbank, the Pampus, and strait and | perfectly. Large vessels did come to Amsterdam 
dangerous at the other end where it euts off Texel | by way of it, but at great expense and loss of 
from the mainland—was in a state of splendid time. In 1865 the Prince of Orange put the first 
isolation which for long favoured, rather than| spade in the sand in the undertaking, long pro- 
retarded, her commercial superiority, When in| jected as we have seen, of a canal from the capital 
the changed order of things, early in this century, | across the narrow neck of North Holland to the 
a waterway to the sea from the capital became | sea; in November 1876 the waterway was open ; 
imperative, a canal somewhat on the lines of the! and now it is a scene of busy traffic and new 
present North Sea Canal was mooted. As far| engineering feats, while the older North Holland 
back as the middle of the seventeenth century, | Canal lies deserted—picturesque still, but quite 
one Jan Pieterzoon Don had prepared plans for | dead. 
a canal across the narrowest part of North Holland} Ancient maps of Holland are a curious and 
—though it ought to be noticed that his object | interesting study. They discover changes in con- 
was not so much a means of communication with | figuration such as no other country in the world, 
the sea as a means of getting rid of the inland sea | probably, could show in the same period. Take 
of water which robbed the country of thousands | some lying before us as we write. Here is one 
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professing to show us the Netherlands before the 
twelfth century. There is no Zuider Zee, though 
there is a considerable inland sea a little to the 
north and east of the present Amsterdam ; the 
river Yssel flows straight to the ocean, issuing 
upon it where now the strait between the main- 
land and the island of Texel leads out of the 
Zuider Zee ; Texel, and Vlieland, and the other 
islands that stretch to Groningen to-day are still 
part of the mainland. By the thirteenth century, 
as we see from the next map, the ocean has burst 
into the land. The Zuider Zee has reached its 
present proportions, and indeed exceeded them, 
for then, and right on to the seventeenth century, 
the neck of North Holland is attenuated, and for 
the greater part the province is composed of inland 
seas and lakes. By the seventeenth century, 
however, the work of reclamation has begun ; the 
maps now show where polders have been made— 
the Beemster and the Wormer for example ; and 
as we come down to the middle of the present 
century, more and more water disappears and 
green fields take its place. The last of the 
inland seas to go was the lake of Haarlem, so 
notable in Dutch history, from which (they are 
the figures of De Amicis) 923,265,112 cubic 
metres of water were drained, after thirty-nine 
months of labour and an outlay of 7,240,368 


florins—the result being a present to Holland of | 


some forty or fifty thousand acres of land. 

But one considerable stretch of water remained 
after the middle of this century. The gulf of the 
Zuider Zee, known as the Y, still stretched to 
Halfweg, on the railway route from Amsterdam 
to Haarlem, and on the north to near Zaandam, 
and westwards almost to Beverwijk at the foot 
of the North Sea dunes. 
is polder ; save for the canal and its branches, a 
stretch of fertile green. The amount of land thus 
reclaimed was about 12,500 acres. It realised 
£80 per acre on the average ; some of it suitable 
for building purposes in the neighbourhood of 
Amsterdam brought £340 per acre, and as much 
as £120 per acre was paid for portions of it for 
agricultural purposes. That was the first-fruits 
of the North Sea Canal, as it was the first step 
in its construction. 

As a picturesque route, as we have said, the 
North Sea Canal cannot compare with the other 
which meanders through North Holland north- 
wards to Nieuwe Diep. Its great points of 
interest are the locks at either end. Those at 
the throat of the Zuider Zee, at Schellingwoude, 
over against Amsterdam, are three in number, 
conjointly named the Orange locks, after the 
(then) heir-apparent. It is sufficient to say that 
the largest of these ship-locks is 315 feet by 
759 feet, while the two others are 239 feet by 
46 feet, and to pass on to the much greater works 
at the Y-Muiden end, a little more than fifteen 
miles away. For the sake of comparison, we may 
mention that the largest of the locks on the 
North Sea, made when the Schellingwoude locks 
were made, is capable of holding a vessel 3934 
feet by 59 feet. Finding this insufficient, the 
government commenced work upon another lock, 
of greatly larger dimensions, which was finished 
and opened for traffic some months ago. When 
we saw it last year, however, the connecting 
channel with the harbour had not been cut, and 
it lay before our eyes naked, with all the wonder 


Whereas to-day all that | 


and beauty of its construction exposed. We must 
always consider it a happy chance which brought 
us to Y-Muiden before the water had rushed in 
to conceal this marvel of human ingenuity. A 
few figures—of the cubic metres of sand and 
water removed, of the number of piles driven in 
for the walls and floors, of the pressures, of the 
cost—can convey no idea of the work to the 
reader’s mind. There appeared recently in one 
of the Dutch magazines a series of articles de- 
scribing very graphically and in great detail the 
progress of the undertaking ; but even a summary 
of these would oceupy many columns, and would 
be futile without diagrams. We propose, there- 
fore, to tell in a sentence or two the general 
impression made upon us by our visit. last 
year, leaving it to the reader himself to con- 
ceive the skill and patience and daring of the 
Dutch engineers. 

Instead of making the short railway journey to 
Y-Muiden, we alighted at Velsen junction, and 
walked. In this way we came gradually and 
| With better understanding upon the main works, 
| First, a mushroom hamlet, not Dutch in char- 
acter, but sprung out of the needs of the enter- 
prise, and in its squalor and neglect, and curiously 
enough in its background setting also, reminding 
us of a familiar mining village in the east of 
Scotland. For the next few hundred yards, how- 
ever, we are in Holland : the road is of linkers ; 
peasants in Dutch costume pass along, and over 
the flat landscape to the right appear, now and 
then, a mast, a sail, a column of moving smoke— 
indications of canal. Suddenly, at a bend of the 
road, the rising morning mists discover for us, 
pale but bright, the village of Y-Muiden, and the 
two tall lighthouses rising apparently from its 
midst, and, beyond, the sea. And now on our 
right, as we walk along, are the works themselves 
—the new channel to the new lock, dredgers 
vomiting forth yellow water at the tail of the 
bank, endless chains of buckets, cranes, sheds, 
lighters, steamers, groups of navvies ; and all the 
while, on the older channel nearer us, the every- 
day traffic, and cutters and fishing-smacks skip- 
ping across the harbour beyond the locks, Fora 
1undred yards or so the road becomes the main 
street of Y-Muiden, and by a sharp turn at the 
farther end leads on to the quay. A Grimsby 
smack or two lie beside it, unloading for the 
Dutch auction proceeding close by. After watch- 
| ing these and some vessels entering the old lock, 
| We are ferried across the new fisher-harbour, and 
| walk past the lighthouses to the harbour proper. 
| T he neck is cut through the dunes, and then two 
great, long, widely-separated piers, like gigantic 
ieelers, are thrown out into the North Sea, the 
heads of them, nearly three-quarters of a mile 
out, bending in to within 280 yards of each other, 
and enclosing a shelter for 300 large vessels. 
After a blowy walk along one of the piers, we 
return to the outer lighthouse, and climb to the 
top. And now, really for the first time, the 
gigantic nature of the undertaking is revealed to 
us. Here, unbroken save where the harbour 
stretches a neck through them, are the dunes, 
from sixty to eighty feet high, which shelter the 
low-lying country from the ocean, But for them, 
the whole country to the very gates of Amsterdam 
would be at its mercy. To pierce them, trusting 
| to these fragile arms to keep back the enemy, is 
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ri surely daring confidence in human skill. To-day of the police-officers having a narrow escape. 
it - the sea lies peacefully shimmering in the sunlight ; The bullet smashed part of the gigantic glass 
elde y sk 4 ar al orc 1 en, togethe 
d | uigantic dike. And then the eye turns inland to with those captured outside and in the corridor, 
n | the locks, some three-quarters of a mile from the , Were at once informed that, though their lives 
ie | understanc le dangers of construction Irom ley coulc ne riends to answer for 1 la 
e | ground water, with all’ that pressure of dunes. they acted under compulsion, and could also name 
7 | Enormous locks and enormous gates, beautifully and identify those at whose bidding they had 
ie / and ingeniously constructed, giants among en- armed themselves. Luckily for all, one of these 
y gineering works, yet, after all, pigmies against men was acquainted with Karaool, and knew him 
.- above the normal water level of the at originated ; while nearly all were able to prove 
ul _ Amsterdam ! that they were unwilling agents, employed by the 
st _ And now we come back to the point from circle for that very reason: because they were 
\- _ which we started. It is to the lighting and to considered weak, and therefore dangerous mem- 
_ new lock at Y-Muiden here that electricity has being unwilling to suffer alone, immediately 
0) been applied. Four years ago the minister of the named those who had acted with him as members 
d | Water Department offered a — of £100 for the of his detestable inner circle. Thus the entire 
d _ best scheme for the working of the locks, and a year hornets’ nest was destroyed at a blow ; for with- 
ts Mr J. F. Hulsmit and Mr F. C. Dufour, The to involve them ultimately in ruin, the brother- 
t _ apparatus is contained in large underground hood of Karaool & Co. soon dissolved itself into 
y _ chambers adjoining the canal, and is worked the elements, and few indeed of its members 
g from the lock-heads, Although the application honestly regretted its dissolution, The removal 
if _ of electricity to this kind of work is quite novel, of this branch could not, at a blow, destroy the 
Io and the engineers had no previous experiments whole tree of murderous conspiracy, but for 
3 | to go by, the machinery in the case of the two some years, possibly, the spread of Nihilism was 
rT gates on which it is being tested works well. checked by the upheaval, and terrorism received 
d | The gates were opened and shut by means of it \ shock from which it was slow to recover, 
— | in ninety seconds, If, as has been said, the} The day after the affair of the Bolshoi Thedter, 
e further tests ave equally satisfactory, the system , Philipof, in bed in a comfortable room in the 
3, will be extended to the whole of the workings, Winter Palace, to which he had been brought the 
micis said of the older canal, is one of the from the Emperor, Whiat passed at that interview 
ir wonders of the nineteenth century. Philipof would never reveal; but it is certain 
8 that he not only freely and absolutely forgave 
8 c his sovereign the misunderstanding which had 
e A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. ‘cost him so dear, but that from that moment 
S, the Tsar had no more devoted adherent to his 
e a person and no truer admirer than Sasha, who 
& WHEN the disappointed crowds realised that the would never allow his master to be blamed for 
a Tsar had thought better of intended visit to that which had happened in less happy days. The 
a the opera, they regretted the circumstance, but Tsar had only acted upon the evidence put before 
n settled down, like sensible folks, to enjoy the him, he declared, and could lave done nothing 
e music. They had not bargained for a grand else. A less moderate and merciful sovereign, 
y excitement afterwards, when all was over and and a less perfect gentleman, might easily have 
e the congested house began to pour forth its been induced to destroy the innocent with the 
- living streams of delighted though weary music- | guilty ; but the Tsar forebore to take the life of 
‘5 lovers ; but a charming surprise was thrown in with | either of two suspected persons, lest in the pursuit 
d the music, and, being unexpected, was the more | of guilt he should smite innocence. 
. appreciated. Squads of police and gendarmes were | Before the Tsar had left Sasha’s chamber a 
0 found to be in waiting at the conclusion of the second visitor was announced—Dostoief, at the 
c Cae gg and one or two officers entered the announcement of whose name Philipof looked 
uilding as curtain fell the | grave and the Tsar smiled. 
e occupants of certain rows of stalls to remain} ‘You must forgive him as you have forgiven 
' seated. When this happened a man—one of those | me, my friend,’ he said, ‘for his fault is over- 
. in the fourth row of stalls—fainted, and was im- loyalty to my person; this blinds him to other 
e mediately carried into the gangway and examined. , things,’ 
: - the consternation of all who caught a a | ‘1 know it, sire,’ said Philipof ; ‘it is my only 
-ket— y ded. say so. I care nothing for my own misfortunes ; 
r persons in the same row were found to be armed | your Majesty has more than atoned to me for my 
: _ ene knives, which they attempted temporary loss of rank and position, but Dostoief 
conceal, can never recall his neglect of one whom I ten- 
In the second of the suspected rows the same | derly loved.’ 
he y 
J thing happened, with the exception of the fainting. | _‘ Ah,  agend lady !—I_ forgot, said the Tsar. 
“ The man with the revolver, in this instance, | ‘ Dostoief, you shall make what amends you can 
8 struggled violently, and his pistol exploded, one , by attending better to your children in future— 
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this at least you can promise to your cousin !’ 
The Tsar did not leave the room until he had 
seen Sasha take Dostoief’s hand within his own 
in token of the burial, as far as possible, of the 
hatchet. 

‘I searcely dare to appear in your presence, 
Philipof, said Dostoief when the Tsar had left, 
‘after all that has happened ; but I most solemnly 
swear, before God, that I have honestly believed 
you guilty. You would not have had me behave 
otherwise, once I had fallen into this error? As 
for the neglect, I admit, if you will, that my 
conduct may have seemed unkind, but, neverthe- 
less, I loved poor Olga well.’ 


And Philipof, knowing what it must have cost 


Dostoief to say so much, accepted the peace-offering 
in the spirit in which it was tendered. 

Doonya was specially summoned by the Tsar, 
who sent an aide-de-camp for her. But Doonya 


| permanently takes up his abode among us again, 
This is gcareely kind of Colonel Philipof ; but 
since the grievance is undoubtedly on his side, | 
shall say no more at present in order to induce 
him to remain at home.—The position of military 
attaché is vacant at the Court of St James, Philipof; 
it is yours on two conditions,’ 

Philipof seized the Tsar’s hand and kissed it, 
tears welling into his eyes. This was the posi- 
tion of all others he would have chosen, for he 
had learned to love the English well during his 
' Crimean experience; and he really felt that 
absence from Russia for a while just now was 
almost a necessity. 

‘I accept the conditions without hearing them, 
' your Majesty,’ he said. 
| They are these,’ said Alexander the Liberator: 
'*that you do not stay away more than, at most, 
/two years; and that you take this lady with 


did not return to town in the little cabin of you as my nominee to see that the condition is 
‘Lighter No, 15;’ she came in a smart steam-'! strictly observed. With these words his Majesty 
yacht, and was driven to the palace in a court! placed Doonya’s hand in Sasha’s, and bowing and 


earriage, to her inexpressible astonishment and | 
—if it must be confessed—terror. But the sight 
of poor broken-legged Sasha smilingly awaiting 
her soon restored her to herself, and she was | 
able to tell her story to the Tsar with fair com- | 
posure. As this story goes a little further than | 
the reader has yet heard it, we will listen to the 
end of it with the Tsar and Philipof. 

‘Some one,’ Doonya continued, ‘ must have seen 
Kirilof or me at Cronstadt, or perhaps both of us | 
together as we drove to the wharf on the night | 
of my death—I mean’—Doonya blushed and | 
paused— the night I was supposed to have | 
died ; for one evening at dusk, as we lay in the | 
harbour at Cronstadt, Kirilof’s barge next to 
mine —it was dark enough to allow of our sitting | 
on deck and talking—two men suddenly rushed | 
out at us from behind some bales; they had | 
knives, and said they came to punish treachery. | 
Kirilof jumped up and defended himself and | 
me with a short boat-hook ; he was wonderfully | 
quick and brave and kept them for a minute or | 
two at bay. Then one of them ran in and_ 
stabbed poor Kirilof badly, and I thought my 
last hour had arrived; but I had a knife—the 
one you took from Katkof—and struck out at! 
them for a few moments; and Kirilof and one! 
of the men wrestled and fell overboard together, 
and were drowned locked in each other’s arms. 
Almost at the same moment old Ivan rushed on 
board, seized the boat-hook, and ran the spike of 
it clean through the second man’s body. That 
was last night ; and now here I am,’ 

‘That is good,’ said the Tsar; ‘and there is 
better behind. Your society is now no longer 
in existence ; you are safe, and your sovereign— 
rather than slay whom you would yourself have 
perished—is safe also. And all this is due to 
one Lieutenant-colonel Alexander Philipof, of the | 
Okhotsk Regiment, whom I have decorated with | 
the cross and collar of St Anne, but who tells me | 
that he is dissatisfied with this measure of favour, | 
and will not live in the same country as the Tsar 
who so grievously offended him ’—— 

‘No, no, your Majesty,’ began Sasha, flushing. 
The Tsar motioned him to be silent. 

‘And declares,’ he continued, ‘that he will 


smiling with the inimitable courtesy for which 
he was remarkable, the Tsar left the room. 


Since that day Philipof has been heard to 
observe that he can almost forgive Dostoief all 
that once happened through his unutterable devo- 
tion to his sovereign; and if he cannot quite 
forgive him his neglect of wife and children, 
he can at least fully understand the blind adora- 
tion that weaned him from every private interest 
and every private claim, and centred his whole 
devotion upon one object. 

‘I declare” Philipof sometimes says, ‘I feel 
like it myself occasionally, Doonya. You and 
Alex and Olga and Vera will have to look out! 
I shall become like Dostoief some day, for I love 
the Tsar amazingly 

But Doonya smiles and places a hand upon her 
husband’s mouth to stop his wicked speeches, and 
turns to her eldest child for confirmation as she 
replies: ‘We are not very frightened, are we, 
Alex?’ 

And little five-year-old Alex kisses his father 
and says that he has a much better father than 
cousin Petka—which is a sentiment in which 
poor little Petka entirely concurs, for uncle Sasha 
has from the first been a warm favourite in that 
quarter ! 

THE END. 


FRENCH MUSHROOMS AND MUSH- 
ROOM-GROWING. 
By R. Hepcer WALLACE. 

Some of us have perhaps obtained our first intro- 
duction to these edible fungi by seeing in a 
grocer’s window bottles labelled champignons ; or 
else by wondering at the composition of some dish, 
which according to the menu and the autocratic 
will of the cook is said to contain champignons. 
Observation thus teaches the uninstructed that 
this is French for mushrooms. Again, we will 
find the word used in the price lists of some of 
the stores and larger grocers, and in those rare 
cases when the English cognomen is employed 


marry and settle down in a foreign land for a/ the entry will probably be as follows: ‘ Mush- 
year or two before he entirely forgives us and rooms — French, per tin; Button, per bot. ; 
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Powder, per bot. We trust in the course of this | is the mushroom caves or tunnels, many of them 


article to explain these terms, and perhaps throw 
aside-light on the subject at various points. No 
one who lives in the country needs to be told 
what mushrooms are like ; others, not so fortunate, 
can imagine them as a vegetable ‘Sarah Gamp,’ 
open and closed, in its many intermediate stages. 
No vegetable food feeds us like the mushroom, 
and it is readily eaten by sheep, cows, and pigs ; 
horses rarely or never eat it. 

The mushroom is somewhat of a mystery ; 
nobody knows much about it. In France the 
scientists have spent laborious years in experi- 
menting, and have at length discovered a part of 
the mushroom’s secret, namely, the conditions 
under which they will grow ; and now everybody 
in France knows that it can be made to grow in 
any quantity desired. Their raising is so profit- 
able, and the people are so fond of them, that 
very few Frenchmen are so poor that they cannot 
have their nutritious and beloved champignons. 
The result is that the consumption of mush- 
rooms in France is prodigious. Cultivation is 
carried on chiefly in the departments of Nord, 
Marne, and Seine-et-Oise in the north of France, 
and Gironde, Corréze, and Dréme in the south. 
Near the city of Paris it is a special industry. 
In other departments the cultivation is as yet 
crude and imperfect, the mushrooms being simply 
gathered in the woods by women and children, 
dried in the sun, and in this condition offered 
for sale. To the trade three sizes of mushrooms 
are known—buttons, cups, and broilers. While 
the cup adheres to the stem the mushroom is 
called a button. As soon as the buttons begin 
to open they are called cups. The cup severs its 
side connection with the stem, and becomes a 
hood of various sizes. As soon as it begins to 
expand flat it is a broiler. If left, however, until 
the gills (the pink lines underneath) become 
brown or black, the mushrooms are then too old 
for broiling, and are only fit for ketchup. The 
market price is highest for buttons, and lowest for 
broijers; and though many more buttons are 
needed to make up a pound than the others, yet 
they grow in less time, and afford ten to twelve 
crops to four or five of broilers. When the 
hood is expanded like an umbrella, the mush- 
= is very indigestible, and, in France, worth- 
ess, 

Nearly all the small white mushrooms grown 
in France are cultivated artificially in caves or 
quarries. The mushroom likes a cool, damp, and 
ark place, and — has a decided effect upon its 
colour. If sunlight reaches it, the hood or cap 
will be reddish brown ; but allowed to grow in 
the darkness, especially in caves, it will be white, 
fat, and far more nutritious. In France we might 
say that the best mushrooms are invariably culti- 
vated in subterranean excavations. In the de- 
partment of the Seine alone there are over 3000 
of these caves, and in them live about 300 — 
—champignonistes—who rarely see the daylight, 
and can only reach the outer world by way of 
rope ladders. 

One of the most interesting sights around Paris 


under the city streets. One cave at Montragne, 
near Paris, furnishes a daily average of 300 pounds 
of mushrooms. Some idea of the mushroom in- 
dustry in and around Paris may be gained from 
the fact that in it a capital of close upon two 
millions sterling is employed, and that in Paris 
alone there are sixty wholesale firms dealin 

exclusively in mushrooms. The annual crop o 
mushrooms in France is valued at over £400,000. 

A species of mushrooms usually grown in 
that part of France for which Bordeaux is the 
shipping port is known as ‘cépes,’ and this is 
the so-called vegetable beefsteak. Some varieties 
attain a weight of three pees and are frequently 
12 inches in width. These mushrooms (Boletus) 
are grown wild, mostly in woods, and although 
relished by the peasantry and natives of the 
district where found, would scarcely suit the 
taste of dainty consumers. 

In France great care and attention is given 
to the preservation of mushroom caves. Sudden 
changes of temperature must be provided against, 
and the ventilation must be such that the temper- 
ature will vary little in summer or winter—the best 
results being produced at an even temperature of 
about 48° F. According to French mushroom- 
growers, it is also important that the air currents 
should never be more than slightly appreciable 
and move invariably in the same direction—from 
north to south. The making of the beds is a very 
important matter, greater even than temperature 
and air currents ; but on the quality and prepara- 
tion of the manure composing the beds, more than 
anything else, does the success of the mushroom- 

rower depend. The droppings of horses that are 
nard worked but well fed with food of the dry 
kind—oats, hay, &e.—are the best manure for 
these beds. The addition of leaves, earth, or 
sawdust to swell bulk or check heat will probably 
ruin the productive power of good manure. <Ac- 
cording to reports on mushroom-growing made 
by the United States Consuls in France, to which 
we have to acknowledge our indebtedness for 
many details, the smallest beds made in France 
are 5 metres (16°4 feet) long, 4 metres (13°12 feet) 
wide, and 0°8 metre (2°67 feet) high. They are 
‘combed’ with a rake, so that every particle of 
foreign matter is removed. After seven days the 
beds are again remade, combed, &c., carefully 
watered, and left alone for another week. Then 
—two weeks from the beginning of the work—the 
same process is again gone through, and the mass 
finally allowed to rest for three days. It should 
then be soft to the touch, and leave no trace of 
moisture on the hand; and in this state it is ready 
for the seed or spawn. 

The next step, that of spawning or seeding, is 
the most important in the whole proceeding. The 
spawn is usually supplied by market-gardeners, 
who get the germs from their old melon beds. 
It is sold in bricks or cakes, and if kept in a 
dry, ventilated place, will not spoil for several 
years, 

The spawn is procurable by three methods. By 
the first method, a ditch is cut along the base of 
a wall that has an eastern exposure. Over the 
bottom of the ditch about six inches of wheat chaff 
is spread, and then six inches of prepared manure 
as used in the beds, but mixed with one-fourth its 
volume of short cut, fine straw to give cohesion to 
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the bricks whencut. The ditch is then filled with 
alternate layers of prepared manure and wheat 
chaff, and on the top raised into a conical form 
and covered with six inches of pulverised earth. 
When ripe, the mass will present spongy fila- 
ments of a bluish character, exhaling a strong 
odour of mushrooms, This mass is then cut into 
bricks, and put into a dry, cool place; but the 
bricks must neither touch nor be piled one upon 
the other. Any part of the mass having a dark- 
brown colour must be thrown away, as_ this 


| 


shown that the very life of the mushroom depends 
upon a good supply of saltpetre, and acting on this, 
growers can produce mushrooms at all seasons 
without the use of manure, by a method which js 
very inexpensive. 

Old plaster is broken up into pieces about 
the size of hazelnuts, moistened, and put as an 
embankment, about two feet wide and two feet 
high, against the walls of a cellar or cave. In 
this the spawn-bricks are placed, and the whole 
covered with about an inch of perfectly fresh and 


‘spawn’ will not reproduce. By this method the | clean sand, not too moist, from a river or stream, 
spawn is said to have formed spontaneously. The | As soon as the sand has dried perfectly, it is 
second method is the one usually followed by | sprinkled lightly with a solution composed of, 
rowers, and the germs from former old melon or in the proportion of 125 grammes (4.40 oz.) 
2ds are used ; but it has no other advantage over | of saltpetre to 10 litres (9 quarts) of water. At 
the first except that it requires less time. The | the end of forty days the crop will appear. 


ditch nd bed are prepared precisely as in the first 
method ; but if made in spring a northern exposure 
is chosen, in early autumn an eastern. The differ- 
ence is that when the first six inches of prepared 
manure is put in along the sides, rows of the little 
bricks of germs are pressed into the mass about a 
foot apart, and this is done at every layer of the 
prepared manure. At the end of six weeks the 
spawn should be ready, and can be cut into bricks 
and preserved. 

By the third method the mixture of manure is 
made as in the first method, but to it is added 
one-third of pigeon or chicken droppings. The 
bed, &. is exactly the same as in the first way, 
and in two months bricks of an excellent quality 
may be cut. The bricks must not be cut too 
thick, Very thick bricks waste the spawn and 

roduce what is called a ‘rock.’ In this the upper 
fpens of mushrooms can develop, but the others 
are suffocated. 

If in the brick there is any appearance of 
certain kinds of mould, it must be thrown away, 
as it will produce a poisonous mushroom, The 
filaments must be bluish white—no other colour. 
Having prepared the beds, and produced or pro- 
cured the spawn, the cultivator has little to do 
except to plant the bricks and seed the beds. 
Several days after the planting of the bricks, the 
filaments will come to the surface and cover the 
mound, 

In the Bordeaux district, to obtain mushroom 
beds, a quantity of wild mushrooms is dried and 
pulverised, and the powder scattered plentifully 
over a layer of manure. 

The next process is ‘soiling,’ or, to use the 
slang word of the French mushroom-growers, 
‘goptage’” To ‘gopter’ the bed is to cover it 
with about six inches of prepared earth. In the 


- stone quarries the refuse of the cuttings is sifted, 


and the finer part is called ‘bousin.’ This is 
mixed thoroughly with light earth, in the pro- 
portion of three of ‘bousin’ to one of earth, and 
makes the prepared earth already mentioned. 
Where ‘bousin’ cannot be obtained, powdered 
ypsum will do as well. Earth or soil that has 
Some used for the growth of any plant, or in any 
way has its strength exhausted, will not produce 
mushrooms, neither will virgin earth bear again 
after it has once served to > pags them. 

The ‘goptage’ is regarded as a matter of the 


utmost importance, and the action of ‘bousin’ is 
due to the presence of salts of nitre, or saltpetre, 
which furnish the plant with a supply of available 

as conclusively 


nitrogen. Scientific investigation 


From the first appearance of the crop the mush- 
rooms are open to attacks of disease and pests. 
Mould is a veritable mushroom plague causing 
the hood to drop and close around the stem, 
The whole is soon covered with a cotton-like 
coating, emitting a sickening odour, similar to 
that of putrid meat. The why and wherefore of 
this disease has not yet been solved, and the only 
course open is to destroy the whole bed. 

Again, attracted by the fumes from the beds, 
millions of gnats deposit their eggs in them, and 
reduce the ‘goptage’ to a mere powder. The 
remedy is to have an open lamp floating in a tub 
of soapsuds. Wood lice also attack both mush- 
rooms and beds; but if sliced apples be strewn 
about the beds, they feast on these, and can be 
thus trapped and slaughtered. Slugs, or black 
snails, are also fond of mushrooms, but they are 
fonder of cabbage leaves, and if these be supplied, 
the mushrooms will escape. Rats and mice simply 
love mushrooms, and are very troublesome to 
growers. Of all the remedies tried, poisoning 
has been most successful, but the difficulty is, 
that they prefer mushrooms to the poison. Worst 
of all are the larvae of two insects—Colcopteres 
—which attacks pawn, bricks, beds, and mush- 
rooms, and against this pest there is absolutely 
no known remedy. 

The mushroom is ready for market when its 
hood is the size of a shilling piece, and from that 
up to a crown piece ; but cooks do not care for 
the larger ones. As regards ‘cépes,’ the larger 
they are the better. In the caves near Paris 
the mushrooms are gathered at one in the 
morning; and often within two hours after 
plucking are on the stalls. Those raised in 
the open are gathered after sunset. If they are 
to be preserved, they should be entirely dry 
when gathered ; but the temperature must never 
be too hot, or the mushrooms will lose much of 
their aroma. If they are to be eaten at once, 
it is better to gather them when there are still 
traces of dew, as the fresher the mushroom, the 
greater the aroma and flavour. The method 
generally employed for preserving mushrooms for 
household purposes is that of drying. Only 
those of medium size are taken, carefully skinned 
and cleaned, and then plunged for a minute into 
boiling water, to which a little lemon juice, citric 
acid, or vinegar has been added. Care must be 


taken not to allow any salt or saline matter to- 


come near the mushrooms, They are only washed 
in salt water when preserved in tins, 
The mushrooms, when taken out of the boiling 
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water, are allowed to drain on a wire screen, and 
then strung like beads, in such a manner that 
they do not touch each other. They are then 
suspended in the shade in the open air, or in a 
well-ventilated room. When thoroughly dried, 
they are put in paper bags, and stored in a 
perfectly dry place. 

Mushrooms thus treated lose part of their 
aroma and flavour, but they keep indefinitely, 
and are in France an article of standard com- 
mercial value. Sometimes the mushrooms are 
dried in an oven, crushed into powder, and pre- 
served in this form. Before cooking, the dried 
mushrooms must be soaked in warm water or 
milk to restore them. Another process of pre- 
servation, resorted to mostly by small dealers 
and households, and more costly than drying, is | 
that of conserving the mushrooms in oil or melted 
butter, and by this process the aroma and flavour 
are retained. The mushrooms, after draining, 
are placed one by one in wide-mouthed bottles, 
and over them is poured melted butter or warm 
olive oil. The bottles are then sealed and placed 
in a cool place, for if the temperature be too 
high there is great danger of fermentation. 
Large manufacturers employ the ‘appert’ process. 
By this process the mushrooms are peeled and 
thrown into water made slightly acid with 
vinegar. They are next drained and plunged 
into boiling butter till parboiled, and then 
placed one by one in wide-mouthed bottles till 
three-fourths full. The bottles are well corked, 
and the corks tightly and very securely held in 
place by strings, and the bottles wrapped in 
straw. They are then placed in large caldrons 
of cold water, at the bottom of which is straw. 
The caldrons are placed on the fire, and the 
water brought slowly to the boiling point. 
After ten minutes the 
and after the water has gradually cooled, the 
bottles are taken out and sealed with wax. 
With tinned mushrooms, after being carefully 
washed, scraped, and bleached, they are either 
slightly cooked before being placed in the tins or 
placed in the tins with water and the tins boiled 
or steamed till the mushrooms are partially 
cooked. After the tins have been closed and 
soldered, they are then boiled again, in order that 
they may be more perfect in their preservation. 

There is little else to note with regard to 
French mushrooms. Our intention is to interest 
the reader generally in the subject, so that when 
next he uses a bottle or tin of mushrooms he 
will have some idea of the industry and how 
the fungi were reared and conserved. 

In the Paris Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
it has been recorded that the artificial mush- 
room industry of Paris in 1895 employed a capital 
of £1,600,000, gave employment to many hands, 
and has been carried on at a fair profit. The 
mushrooms, it is said, are largely cultivated in 
caves specially prepared for the purpose. It is 
nearly twenty years since a practical horticul- 
turist showed how profitably mushrooms could 
be raised all over this country, and in the most 
unlikely places. He gave practical advice even 
as to the cultivation of the delicious fungi in 
the cellars of the houses in the very centre of the 
largest cities in the country, and some who experi- 
mented on the lines laid down did so to very 
considerable advantage. It isa popular delusion | 


are taken from the fire, | frére should receive. 


that mushrooms artifically raised are inferior to 
the spontaneous growths of our meadows and 
wild fell lands. Artificial rearing has improved 
rather than deteriorated the mushroom. 


O’ER SEA AND LAND. 
CHAPTER IVY. 


Ar the inquest Ernest had at any rate the chance 
of offering his own account of Jehan’s tragic end. 
Small comfort was it to him, however, to glance 
from the emotionless face of the coroner to the 
openly incredulous visages of the jury. And 
although his testimony was as firm and matter-of- 
fact as that afforded by Ford, so much was the 
best that could be said. The Mayor gave his 
evidence with an air of truth. His position 
carried weight which the unknown stranger 
from London lacked, and public opinion dis- 
tinctly leaned towards his version of the story. 
Notwithstanding which the inquiry did not come 
to an immediate termination. In order to allow 
the police time to gather further information as 
to the identity of the deceased, the inquiry was 
adjourned for a fortnight, and the world of 
Upton returned home to discuss in comfort what 
it regarded as the Mayor’s veracious history and 
Ernest’s improbable tale. Mannering’s friends, 
however, reversed the adjectives, and, altogether, 
the young man had no cause during the crisis 
either to feel out in the cold or neglected. For 
the whole body of Chums, having heard the 
narrative of Ford’s accusations, had insisted on 
accompanying Ellis down to Upton on the Tues- 
day. Such support as their united presence and 
sympathy could bestow, their most popular con- 
Nor did they return to 
town until an impromptu indignation meeting 
had been held amongst themselves in the largest 
available room at the Queen’s Hotel, and Dick 
had thereat expounded such of his plans and 
ideas as he saw well. 

‘Man against man,’ he said. ‘Comes to that. 
Pull devil, pull baker. Weakest goes to the wall. 
Mannering’s oath against Ford’s oath. Under- 
stand 2? 

‘And the Mayor will have the best of it,’ from 
Clements, who was not an absentee to-day. ‘Eh, 

nic. 

‘Depends, Discredit one witness, credit the 
other. Down Johnson, up Jenkins, See? Of 
course, may trace nigyer chappie and connection 
with Ford. But better begin other end. Rum- 
mage out Ford; find secrets. Skeleton in 
cupboard, and that sort of thing.’ 

There was a roar of approval, mingled with 
inquiry. But Ellis had no intention of more 
clearly divulging his notions, and not another 
enlightening word would he utter. Only, in virtue 
of the Chums’ bond, he allowed the loudly-urged 
claim that each should be permitted to bear his 
share in the expenses incidental to Ernest’s 
defence, expenses which he himself would in- 
finitely have preferred to defray alone. After 
which arrangement the necessity for catching the 
London train broke up the conference. 

It was thus that, whilst Mannering, more de- 
jected than ever, was meditating in silence and 
loneliness over his troubles, Ellis was interviewing 
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the best private detective resident in the great | for which he was already late. But, fortunately 
city and giving him his instructions, The man for him, the line was uot renowned for pune- 
seemed attentive and sharp-witted, as well as | tuality. 


educated, perhaps, above his level. He talked in 


a voice o 


abrupt sentences which had a directness pleasing | 


to Dick, who trusted him from the moment he 
heard him speak. 
was wisely frank in his communications. 


In consequence, he himself. 
Smart | 


learned not only that he was required to rake — 


over the ashes of Ford’s past and to bring each | 


action of his life to view, but also heard details of 
the Chums’ Club and who they were who desired 
this service of him. 

‘Something shady turn somewhere, 
depend. Tell by sly eyes. Besides, too cool a 
villain for first go off. Must have cooked up that 
tale in about five seconds,’ were Dick’s final words. 
‘Remember, needn’t spare the cash. And good 
reward at end. Chums responsible, 

And then he journeyed down to Upton again 
to tell Ernest what he had done, and to cheer 
that unfortunate captiye’s drooping spirits by 
as much sematealde as police regulations per- 
mnitted. 
of solicitor and client, their intercourse was com- 
paratively but little restricted, though their con- 
versation was by nu means invariably upon legal 
topics. 

“Of course the uncle ‘Il give in when all is ex- 
plained,’ remarked Ellis one day in the course 
of that weary week of waiting, when he had 
found Ernest especially depressed. ‘Never say 
die, old boy !’ 

‘But I tell you he wouldn't alter now to save 
his life,’ resting his arms upon the plain deal 
table of the whitewashed room where their inter- 
views took place. ‘It’s being mixed up in the 
row that he objects to, just as he told you. 
Though, goodness kuows’—- 

*Can’t be such a fool!’ was Ellis’s concisely 
expressed opinion. 

‘Oh, can’t he! He’s an——. But there, I 
don’t want to call him names, with a great sigh 
that seemed to come from very deep down indeed. 
Like most men of his mercurial temperament, 
when Ernest was miserable he gave his whole soul 
up to the process. 
that love outweighs obedience I’d adore him for 
the rest of my natural life. But I can’t! There 


isn’t a chance of it!’ with a mirthless laugh. 


‘About that she’s as determined as—as—well, as 
they make ’em.’ 

Ellis meditated awhile, conjuring up the pretty, 
troubled face that, in the course of one short half- 
hour, had found the way to a very tender spot in 
his heart. Then, ‘Send letter when matter’s a 
trifle clearer,’ he suggested. ‘After Monday, say.’ 

‘Perhaps. 1 i directly, if they’d only let 
me out on bail,’ rising, and beginning to walk 
uneasily up.and down the boarded floor, with his 
hands in his pockets and his head hanging. ‘But 
she'll never go against her guardian—never !’ 

Ellis got up also, and, gathering together sundry 
scattered notes an papers, prepared for departure. 

‘Expect to see Smart to-night, he remarked, 
‘News to-morrow, may depend. Shan’t be down 
till afternoon though. Can’t!’ 

‘I shall look for you then,’ as they grasped 
hands and parted, Ernest to spend the intervening 
hours in tedious idleness, Ellis to catch the train, 


‘If only I could persuade her | 


Happily, since they stood in the relation | 


Unhappily Smart was as yet unable to report 


the profoundest bass and in short, any very striking discovery as the result of his 


investigations, Sitting in Ellis’s rooms that 
evening, his shrewd face lighted with alert interest, 
the detective told his story, as far as it went, 
Since first hearing the details of the case he had 
paid a visit to Shoreton, in order to commence 
investigations in a neighbourhood where the 
speculator’s history might be supposed to be well 
known. No stone had he there left unturned, 
Yet, at first, he had been baffled at every corner. 

Beyond the facts that Ford was a bachelor, that 
he had arrived in Upton some ten years back, 
that he was then evidently amply provided with 
capital, and that he had immediately purchased a 
tract of land at the top of the cliff, little informa- 
tion was forthcoming. No one possessed any 
knowledge of his antecedents, and it was entirely 
owing to his own conduct and cleverness that he 
was now reputed to be an honest and respectable 
citizen, though a trifle too sharp in fednes 
matters, and without a tender place in his nature, 

‘Shoreton didn’t seem much good, as far as my 
instructions went,’ Smart continued, in his jerky, 
— manner and deep voice. ‘So the next 
thing was to try farther back. To do which I 
had .to ferret out where Ford came from. That 
was a poser, rather, sir. And it was only by 
chance that I got on the track. You remember 
Snell, the stationmaster, perhaps? Little white- 
haired gossip, he is.’ 

Ellis nodded. ‘ Talky-talky even at ticket-box,’ 
he replied. 

‘Yes, sir. Well, I’d gone down to make in- 

uiries about the trains. And almost by chance 

mentioned Ford and the murder and all that 
to old Snell. He laughed, “Wish I’d got his 
money,” he said. “Seeing all the porters capping 
and running after him now, it seems queer to 
remember the first day I set eyes on him, ten 
years ago and more, getting out of the London 
train and carrying his own black bag.” Of course 
I listened then. And it came out that about 
that time he’d journeyed backwards and forwards 
a good bit between London and Upton. “ Roach, 
the guard, would remember him also, I dare say. 
Indeed he has reason to,” Snell tuld me. “ But 
here’s the one-thirty just coming in, with him 
aboard, Ill tell him to give you the story.” And 
Roach the guard has proved my best friend. For 
it was from him I got my first clue. As Snell 
had said, Roach had good reason for remember- 
travels,’ 
hen the narrator paused to consult a little 
black note-book ; and as he stopped Ellis took 
the opportunity of making an observation. 

‘Trifle queer nobody in Shoreton having know- 
ledge of past history. See?’ 

Smart nodded. ‘Queer, sir, certainly. Though 
scarcely cause for suspicion, taken aione. But 
there are queerer things than that behind, unless 
I mistake. As to Roach, he told me that on 
one occasion the black bag which Snell had 
mentioned was lost on the line. There was a 
tremendous fuss made and a big reward offered, 
as it contained documents of value. Owing to 
certain circumstances with which I need not 


trouble you, suspicion seemed to point to Roach, 
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if not as the actual thief, as having been guilty 
of culpable negligence. However, the bag was 
ultimately brought back to Ford by a gentle- 
man who had walked off with it in mistake 
for his own. An absent-minded sort of chap he 
must have been, for he’d left the one that 
really belonged to him in a smoking carriage, 
as it turned out; and since he did not require 
the papers that were in it for some days he was 
a good while in discovering the error,’ 

‘Fools some folks are!’ grunted the Cynic. 

‘And more than you’d think, sir” in 
though passing agreement. And he immediately 
harked back to the story, with the sort of persist- 
ence that, from the first, Dick lad noticed and 
admired. ‘Well, Roach somehow heard that the 
thing had been restored in consequence of an 
advertisement in the Daily News. Naturally 
enough he looked that advertisement up; but he 
could find nothing with the name of Ford attached. 
The best he could get hold of was an accurate 
description of the article and its contents which 
the finder was requested to take to 2238c Hatton 
Garden.’ 

‘Keep the train waiting whilst you discussed 
all this?’ was Ellis’s dry inquiry. Whereupon 
Smart shook his head and grinned. 

‘No, sir. What with Snell’s introduction and 
seeing me curious, Roach gave me a lift in his 
van. I fancy he still owes Ford a grudge for the 
fright he gave him over that job. So when I gave 
him a hint or two as to me not being particularly 

artial to Ford, it paid. By-and-by he said he’d 
ont up the paper. His wife ’ud have it some- 
where stowed away; and if I could make it 
convenient to meet him at Upton Station next 
day, he’d give me a sight of it. That was how I 
got the address,’ 

‘ Deserved to get something,’ was Ellis’s opinion. 
Having expressed which he waited for more. 

‘Of course the mere name of Hatton Garden 
smacks of diamonds and such like ; and somehow 
I at once remembered Ford’s ring. Ever noticed 
that ring, sir?’ 

Dick nodded again. He himself was wont to 
declare that, like other savages, he dealt largely 
in signs, ‘Engraved sapphire. Indian setting, 
Don’t admire such things. 

‘No, sir? But it is valuable and rare, unless I 
mistake. And when I went to look at 223c, 1 
wasn’t surprised to find that it belonged to a 
diamond merchant. It was more of an office 
than a shop; and on a brass plate were the 
names, “Dixon, late Driver.” I went in and 
asked for Mr Dixon. Fortunately he was out. 
For instead of him there came his foreman, who 
S 1 to remember everything since the Flood. 
Iasked if he could tell me when a Mr Ford had 
rented the place. And that set him off. “There’s 
never been a Ford, not within the last thirty 
years,” he said. “Driver gave up in March of 
60. He’d been here nigh on three years, and 
a good trade he did in a few stones such as I’ve 
never seen before nor since. Before him it was 
eres and then Jameson. I’ve been with them 
all. 


‘Ford, Driver—Driver, Ford, said Ellis, as 
though introducing two strangers to each other. 
Smart laughed a deep bass chuckle. 

‘Well, sir, you’re right. I made Thomson 
describe Driver, and, sure enough, he gave me 


Ford feature by feature. Only ten years ago he 
wasn't gray, and he wasn’t stout. But when I 
asked for Driver's present address he shut up. 
“ Never heard it,” he said. “He kept it as close 
as wax when he left.”. And that’s where the 
strange part of the business lies. A man don’t 
change his name and try at both ends, so to say, 
to cut off connection between present and future 
without a cause.’ 

Ellis got upon his great feet, and with his 
back tothe fire, abandoned himself to deep cogi- 
tation. 

‘That all?’ he asked at length. 

‘No, sir. For I thought 1 caught a knowing 
look in Thomson’s eye. So I stayed and talked, 
and gradually it came out. I began, by chance 
like, upon seaside places such as Folkestone and 
Margate and Southsea. And at last I said I’d 
just been hearing somebody mention a little new 
place called Shoreton. He pricked up his ears at 
that, and asked if my friend had mentioned a 
man named Ford. Then I knew the scent was 
getting too hot for him to hold, and I nodded. 
So he gave me a confidential poke in the ribs. 
“Tf he’d have mentioned Driver he’d have been 
nearer the mark,” he declared. And he went on 
to say that he’d spent a bank-holiday there a 
year or two ago, and had himself seen his former 
master.’ 

‘ Pretty conclusive that,’ ejaculated Ellis. 

‘So I think, sir. And that’s as far as I can go 
to-night. I fancy I have hold of another thread ; 
but as to that 1 can’t be sure yet. Magistrates 
certain to adjourn the inquiry again, 1 suppose, 
sir 

‘Dead certain’ And then, with injunctions to 
Smart to keep him well posted up as to dis- 
coveries, he sent the man away, and betook 
himself to a fresh pipe and further profound 
meditations. He might have been provided with 
even more food for thought could he but have 
followed the detective’s subsequent movements. 

For Smart’s next place of call proved to be a 
dingy and extremely dirty lodging-house, some- 
| Where near the same quarter of London where 
already he had been pursuing knowledge. Round 
, Hatton Garden, in the slums that afford them 
a home, Italian ice-cream vendors and organ- 
, grinders herd together in numbers. And in the 
same unsavoury locality may sometimes be found 
/men of other foreign nationalities, seeking per- 
_ haps to gain solace in the universal brotherhood 
of exiles. 

Whether that reason, however, or some other 
_ had induced him to take refuge in this particular 
“quarter, it was at any rate a tall, swarthy person, 
jas little like an Italian as an Englishman, and 
/whom Smart had yesterday thought singularly 
ill-suited by the black trousers and seedy tweed 
/coat which decorated his lean figure, that the 
| detective was seeking. Nor had he to search far. 
For his quarry came forward from his lounging 
/ stand against a door-post as Smart turned the 
corner of the street. The Hindu bent himself 
| almost double as the other advanced, in a pro- 
| found and quite beautiful bow. 

_ ‘Omar ’ave found the book, Sahib, he said, 
—— curiously distinct and precise English, 
_ though with an unequal intonation. ‘It is ’ere.’ 
_And taking off his hat he produced a small 
, Volume, that looked like a pocketbook, from 
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the lining. Smart regarded it with a sharpness 
that Omar did not observe. He was more im- 
arya by the carelessness of the detective’s 
nod. 

‘Ah, that’s it, is it? What made you first 
think that I should care to buy the thing?’ he 
inquired, taking out a cigar-case, and offering a 
long, dark stick of tobacco to his companion, who 
accepted the gift with eagerness and another 
tremendous bow. 

‘Omar ’ear the Sahib talking to Mr Thomson,’ 
he said. ‘Omar sit in the little room inside and 
listen, time he mend Indian chain, Omar ’ark 
whilst Sahib say “Driver” over and over and 
over again, and ask questions. So then Omar 
sure that the Sahib wish to ’ear tell more of 
Driver. And ’e remember this small little book 
in which is much writing. Be’old ! look !’ 

‘All right!’ with well-assumed indifference. 
‘By the way, did you ever come across a fellow 
—one of your own countrymen I expect—called 
Jehan ?’ 

Omar slowly shook the head which would have 
been so much more fittingly adorned by a turban 
than by the elaborately-dilapidated bowler which 
he displayed. 

‘Omar not ’ear that name before, Sahib, he 
replied after a moment or two. ‘Not neither 
ee in Calcutta. The Sahib want Jehan 
too ?’ 

But Smart, who was turning the leaves of the 
pocketbook, did not pursue the inquiry further. 
lustead, he returned to the former subject of con- 
versation. 

‘Where did you get this?’ he asked. ‘ Did 
Driver give it to you?’ 

In no way was the astonished detective pre- 
pured for the storm that the question suddenly 
raised. Even in the darkness of the October 
night, faintly illuminated by a neighbouring gas- 
lamp alone, he could see the convulsion that 
passed over the mobile face, and the ficrceness 
with which Omar tossed up towards heaven his 
long, lank arms and claw-like fingers. 

‘Give?’ he hissed from behind his white and 
even teeth. ‘Give, said the Sahib? Ah, the 
Sahib knows not Driver! Not one little ’alf- 
penny! Not one small grain of rice! Omar, ’e 
is servant for years. Omar work for ’im. Omar 
sive ‘is life When ’e say, “Omar come to 
England,” Omar come, for Omar one fool. At 
*Atton Garden Omar live with ’im, and make ’is 
curries and attend on ’im, And then one night 
’e say “ Good-night, Omar ! Ta-ta, Omar!” And 
that all. Next morning ’e was gone, and Omar 
was left. Only for Mr Thomson, Omar would 
’ave starve. But Thomson good. When the new 
Sahib come ’e say, “Take on Omar. Omar good 
to mend fine filigree things.” So Omar stay and 
work, though ’e no more live in that ’ouse. But 
Omar ’ate Driver! Omar curse Driver! Omar 
spit upon Driver,’ suiting a significant action to 
the words, ‘every day and every night.’ 

The indignant protest came out in a torrent 
which Smart felt it was useless to endeavour to 
quell. But spectators were collecting into a 
crowd, and the locality was scarcely one to make 
much observation desirable. Smart touched the 
enraged oriental upon the sleeve. 

‘I will take the book, he said. ‘And to- 
morrow morning, at nine, meet me in Trafalgar 


Square. I will pay you then, he added in a 
cautious whisper. 

As both Ellis and Smart had anticipated, next 
Monday saw the further postponement of Ernest’s 
examination without any progress having been 
made in the case. And once more Mannering 
beheld the prison-doors close behind him, Not- 
withstanding this ill-fortune and the position in 
which he still found himself, the lover did now 
permit himself the one indulgence within his 
‘aig He wrote to Katie. Poor Katie, doing 
ier best to seem gay and bright as of yore, to 
convince her uncle that she bore him no grudge 
because of his treatment of Ernest, and in fact 
endeavouring with all her might to do honour to 
the strong, deep love within her by showing her- 
self a better and braver girl because of its existence, 
How she cried over that sheet of paper that had 
issued from within the walls that were Ernest's 
cage! How she kissed it and took it to bed with 
her, and slept with it next her cheek ! How it tore 
her heart to answer it, as answer it she knew that 
she must, with denials ! How she longed to see and 
comfort the dispirited, badly treated, cruelly ma- 
ligned writer thereof, and to feel his strong young 
arms round her again! And yet, even for the 
future, she would make no promises but those of 
constant love and unwavering faith. 
| ‘No, my darling, my dearest, I cannot tell you, 
even to comfort you now, that I will ever disobey 
my uncle. Ernest, he has been so good to me all 
‘my life that I dare not make him a bad return. 
It isu’t that I don’t trust you, love. Above all 
jit isn’t that I don’t love you. I think of you 
‘night and day in that dreadful jail, and I wish I 
were some bird that could look in at your window 
and sing a song outside. But still, my sweetheart, 
because one day I hope that God will let me be 
your faithful, dutiful, and most loving wife, so 
now I must make myself worthy of you by being 
faithful, and dutiful, and loving to uncle. Good- 
night, my dear love. Don’t give up hope; but 
wait for the good time that 1’m sure is coming. 
Wait, and I will wait too.’ 

And if that wasn’t a letter to make of any 
lover a proud and happy man, what could be? 
For the moment when first he read it, Ernest was 
actually glad that she had refused to grant those 
concessions for which he had pleaded. And 
though that was a gladness which unhappily— 
such is human nature—soon evaporated, still he 
never fell into quite such low spirits and deep 
dejection as before he received that sweet com- 
munication, 

But the next excitement which the restless 
prisoner was to experience took the form of an 


him to Upton. It was an interview so full of 
revelations, and so fraught with suggestions of 
possibilities, that for days afterwards Mannering 


diminished. As to Ellis he was already too fully 
occupied with Ernest’s concerns to be able to 
attend to other business, and Smart’s intelligence 


thoughts with the one affair. 
cumstance was it for the so-called Cynic that he 
had been born with a silver spoon of really re- 
markable size in his red mouth. Had it not so 


happened, the way he had of taking an absorbing 


interview with Smart, whom Ellis brought with | 


almost forgot to be dull, although the chafing — 
against his confinement rather increased than | 


only served more completely to engross his | 
A fortunate cir- | 
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interest in matters of friendship, like the present, 
could scarcely have failed to spell ruin for himself. 
However, upon this occasion, he had certainly 
sufficient excuse. 

For it was during their conversation that 
Smart produced and displayed the contents of 
the small volume which he had obtained from 
Omar. The book had proved to be a pocket 
ledger, and bore traces of having, at some time, 
been fastened by a locked clasp. The first entry 
was dated September 1856, and consisted of a 
long list of bonds and securities, enumerated in 
ink of a peculiar colour. Opposite each item, and 
apparently, judging by the difference in the ink, 
written at another time, stood the amount which 
that special property had realised when sold, 
amounts which added up to an enormous total. 

But Ernest, at the first glimpse he caught of 
the handwriting that filled the pages, gave a 
quick cry of astonishment, and seizing the book 
as though it were a possession of his own, turned 
rapidly to the flyleat at the beginning. Upon it 
stood two words, which he read aloud—‘ “ Douglas 
Mannering.” It belonged to my father !—to my 
father, Ellis. Do you understand ?’ 

Smart, who had of course known what name 
would be found there, although, as he was ignorant 
of Ernest’s parentage, he regarded it rather as a 
curious coincidence than a circumstance of im- 
portance, watched him without any great surprise. 
But even he was not in any way prepared for the 
almost solemn glance that passed between the 
friends, or for Ellis’s reply to that impulsive 
announcement. 

‘God’s doing!’ he exclaimed. ‘Must get to 
the bottom somehow. By-the-by, Omar know 
anything of this?’ ; 

‘Nothing that can explain it, Smart assured 
him. ‘He first met Driver in Calcutta, during 
January 758. Driver had been in hospital three 
months. He had just come out and was still 
too weak to stand; he therefore engaged Omar 
as his servant, and the Hindu did, I should 
suppose, sir, literally save his master’s life by his 
attention. All that he can tell, however, of the 
book is that Driver seemed to take special care 
of it. By some chance he left it behind, though, 
on his departure from Hatton Garden, and Omar 
te it up from the floor of a room where 

river had packed a portmanteau. In his anger 
he stuck to it, in spite of subsequent police 
inquiries, But he can’t read English, so he is in 
utter ignorance of the contents. It is strange, 
Mr Mannering, that it should have fallen into 
your hands at last,’ 

‘More than strange! Tell other side story, 
said Ellis curtly. And forthwith Smart listened 
toa strange tale. He heard of a man, known to 
be of vast wealth during his lifetime, and killed 
in the Mutiny. He heard of the son, heir to 
the huge fortune, left absolutely dependent 
upon the charity of friends, in consequence of the 
utter vanishment of every trace either of treasure 
or of investment. ‘Now perhaps got the clue at 
last, thanks to Ford, cried Ellis, in triumph. 
‘Dish Ford, rather! Wish by-and-by he’d left 
Chums’ Club alone. The fool!’ with an accent 
of conviction that afforded Smart some secret 
amusement. But Ernest was intent still upon 
his investigations, 

‘You see there are two other schedules here,’ 


he pointed out. ‘The money was expended on 
jewels by my father, it would seem.’ 

And there, certainly enough, was another 
catalogue ; but this time the tale told was of gems 
bought, gems apparently of almost fabulous value, 
and purchased from strange quarters. Rajahs and 
Begums, as well as merchants and traders, were 
named amongst the persons from whom the stones 
had been procured. And it was noticeable that 
the sum of the money thus invested almost exactly 
tallied with that produced by the previous negotia- 
tions. So much Ellis observed before, still under 
Ernest’s excited guidance, commencing the scrutiny 
of a third inventory. Here again the jewels were 
separately mentioned ; but here was chronicled 
also the price for which each had been sold, 
together with the names of the purchasers, nearly 
all of whom were English people. On comparison 
of the two entries of buying and selling, it be- 
came evident that a huge profit had been made ; 
but not by Douglas Mannering. His transactions 
had closed with the end of the second schedule, 
for the third and last had been made out by 
a different hand. ‘Ford’s fist, as Richard 
proclaimed, turning out the contents of his letter- 
case and producing the self-same note in which 
the Mayor had made his memorable appointment. 
‘Compare the two.’ 

The matter was not, indeed, open to dispute. 
Ford, alias Driver, had in some mysterious 
manner become possessed of Mr Mannering’s most 
private memoranda, together, almost equally 
surely, with the very portable property to which 
they referred, and had thereafter devoted every 
energy to the enrichment of himself. ‘And 
beggar knew what about too,’ Richard went on, 
rapidly turning from page to page, backwards and 
forwards. ‘Whew! “Girdle encrusted with dia- 
monds and large rubies,” bought from some 
crackjaw Rajah, sold to Sir Edwin Bloss, Cool 
five thousand netted. See ?’ 

Smart nodded. ‘And that’s not the best, sir. 
Allow me’—— But Dick was still absorbed. 

‘Ah! “Sapphire set as ring, engraved and 
hollowed, opening with spring,”’ he read aloud. 
Then he referred to the other schedule and shook 
his head. ‘No entry of sale. Same jewel he 
wears! Interesting that.’ 

But now Ernest had a revelation, and suddenly 
broke in. ‘It’s what that wretched Jehan 
meant,’ he said. ‘Depend upon it he held the 
clue to the whole secret, and so had Ford in his 
power. “Jehan see bright stones. Jehan under- 
stand where come from. And if Jehan tell”—— 
You recollect, Dick? I repeated it at the inquest. 
Why, I can hear him shrieking it out now !’ 

Certainly it was small wonder that the prisoner 
was agitated, or that the flush of hope already 
dyed his cheeks. Even to Ellis and to Smart 
there appeared a rift in clouds that had seemed 
very heavy and threatening. 

‘Must find out how Driver or Ford or whatever 
real name may be, got hold of ledger and stones 
too,” Dick decided quickly. ‘Men don’t give 
away such things as son’s fortune. Be millionaire 
yet, Mannering! Remember any Ford or Driver 
in connection with Indian firm ?’ 

‘Not in the least. But then I was only a child. 
Delhi would surely be the best place to make 
inquiries—eh, Smart 

‘Beginning with the Caleutta Hospital, sir. 
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But in Delhi there is just a chance of getting 
information about Jehan as well as about the 
jewels. Jehan’s acquaintance with Driver could 
scarcely have happened during his stay in Calcutta, 
since Omar never met him there. Unless’ 

‘All conjecture. Better go and see,’ peremp- 
torily from the solicitor. ‘Be back in time for 
trial, whatever happens. Understand ?’ 

And so it came to that upon the very day 
when the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against Ernest Mannering, and 
just six days before the magistrates committed 
that same unfortunate person for trial, Smart took 
ship for Calcutta, vid the recently-opened Suez 
Canal. And Omar, restored to the dignity of 
flowing robes and a turban, sailed with him, to 
assist in his search. 

As to the precious pocketbook, that was rele- 
gated to the most secret recess of Ellis’s securest 
safe. On the evidence which its pages afforded, 
it was more than possible that his friend’s life 
might depend. It was not a volume with which 
to trifle therefore. 


CHOCOLATE CULTURE IN NICARAGUA 
AND MEXICO. 


By Row.anp W. Carter. 


Granada, indeed, has never recovered from the 
Filibuster War, when General Henningsen almost 
razed it to the ground. Before the Revolution, 
aud since, it was a city of palaces. Now it is 
more or less ruinous. 

On Sunday, the second day of that eventful 
September, 1 was sitting in the patio, or court- 
yard, of the house in which I resided, when I 
suddenly became aware of a muflled roar, not 
unlike distant thunder, but apparently proceeding 
from the ground, which quivered under my chair, 
My companions instantly sprang to their feet. 

‘Tremblor—Tremblor !’ they shouted, aud ran 
through the wide portitre into the street. 1 fol- 
lowed, They, and hundreds more, men, women, 
and children, were racing towards the plaza, or 
great square. Hysterical shrieks, cries, and shouts 
filled the air, which was so thick with dust that 
I could see no better than in a London fog. The 
plaza was no great distance, but the vibrating 
ground made my steps so uncertain that it seemed 
many minutes belore I joined the terrified 
throng already gathered in that open, and there- 


fore comparatively safe place of refuge. Some, 


struck down by falling tiles and bricks, never 


| reached it, but the casualties were few. 


The roar and the quivering died away, and 
after a while the people, thinking the danger at 
an end, began to return to their homes. But I 


THE visitor to Nicaragua will not be long in the , had scarcely reached the patio that 1 had left so 
country before an opportunity to ‘sample’ Tiste , hurriedly when another shock, sharp and sudden, 
will present itself. It is a preparation of powdered | sent us all flying to the plaza again, This was 
cacao beans, sugar, maize-flour, and water, and followed at a brief interval by a third and a 
may be called the national beverage. Europeans, fourth, each more violent than the preceding one. 
accustomed to the chocolate of the French and | Stone houses rocked to and fro like poplars in a 
Italian cafés, do not at first care for it, but they | hurricane; adobe walls cracked and fell; roofs 
soon recognise its virtues. To the poor peon it , seemed to be stripped off entire ; but the huts of 
is often both food and drink, and with a jicara | the poor, built of timber, with walls of plastered 


gourd more or less full of it on his back, he will 
toil contentedly for six or eight hours, asking no 
other nourishment. 

Long before the conquest, a decoction of which 
the cacao bean formed the principal ingredient 
was held in the highest favour in Mexico and 
Central America, The Aztecs called this drink 
chocolatl, and every tribe they subjugated had | 
to bring a certain number of bags of cacao as 
tribute to the Emperor. The chocolate of those 
savage conquerors was flavoured with vanilla, 
even as ours is to-day, but other spices, some of 
which have not been identified, were used to | 
improve this ‘food for a god.’ | 


canes, generally escaped. The crash of falling 
masonry, clanging of bells in the church towers, 
howling of dogs, cries of children and lameuta- 


| tions of their parents, made an uproar almost in- 


describable. 

A few priests of Spanish blood ran about 
endeavouring to calm the people ; but many cried 
that it was the Day of Judgment, while others 
declared that it was heaven’s punishment on the 
inhabitants for visiting the theatre, where an 
operatic company had been playing La Mascota. 

The shocks continued at intervals for twenty- 
eight days—four weeks of panic, desolation, and 
distress. Those who had haciendas in the country 


am not likely to forget the catastrophe which , fled thither, leaving their city houses at the mercy 
led to my first introduction to Theobroma Cacao, of thieves, whom even earthquakes could not 
as cultivated on a large scale in Nicaragua, for it | restrain from pillage. The government ran free 
was nothing less than an earthquake. Seismic , trains to places of safety, so that long before the 
disturbances are common in Central America; | shocks came to an end Granada was _compara- 
and the volcanoes on the flag of Nicaragua are tively deserted, Those who remained ate and 
not without meaning. It is a land of volcanoes, slept in the streets. 1, almost a stranger in a 
and the sonorous names which the Indians be- | strange land, did not at first know where to go 
stowed still cling to many of them, telling, as until I bethought myself that I had an invitation 


in 


plainly as sounds can, of the awe and dread the 
ancient people held them in when they were not 
slumbering, as now, but active and malevolent. 
Omotepe—Mombacho—Momotombo—the names 
suggest a rumbling and roaring, fire, and a lava 
flood that nothing could withstand. 

Granada, where I was dwelling in September 
1890, stands at the foot of Mombacho. At one 
time it was the capital, but the jealousy of Leon 
has made Managua the seat of government. 


from the manageress to visit the ‘Valle Menier’ 

cacao estate, situated near Nandaime, about half- 

way between Granada and Rivas. Thither IL 

went, leaving my lares and penates in the care of 

the earthquakes, with small hope of seeing them 
ain. 

The ‘Valle Menier’ plantation is by far the 
largest and einiennenatit in Nicaragua, and, as 
its name will indicate, it is the source of the 
famous ‘Chocolate Menier,’ so largely consumed 
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in France and England. The owners, Messrs 
Menier Brothers, of Paris, cultivate the cacao in 
a thoroughly systematic way, and in consequence 
they have no rivals in Nicaragua, and no superiors 
anywhere—that is, as regards the quality of their 
product. The careless, unstudied methods of the 
native haciendados are scorned at ‘ Valle Menier,’ 
where the very best machinery available is in use, 
and nothing spared in order to attain perfection. 

Of course the earthquakes, of which Granada 
seemed to be the centre, were felt in the valley 
which the Brothers Menier have made so produc- 
tive, and there was great excitement during my 
stay ; still, I saw enough to convince me that a 
cacao plantation, carefully and systematically 
managed, is a very profitable investment. And 
this I think I shall be able to show. 

Theobroma Cacao is a tree of moderate size, 


averaging when in a wild state from twenty to) 
thirty feet in height. Its deep green oblong 

leaves vary in length from eight to twelve inches, 

and are generally about three inches broad. The | 
light red or pale yellow flowers, growing in tufts | 
at the extremity of the branches, are small. On! 
these falling, the gourd or lemon-shaped pod | 
appears. It is about eight inches long by three in | 
diameter, and has a thick, tough rind, light green | 


out. In other places the method known as 
planting ‘at stake,’ that is, propagating on the 
plantation, is sometimes adopted, but this I 
cannot recommend. When the plantation is in- 
tended to be made on lands covered with virgin 
forest, the first step is clearing a space for the 
nursery. When the trees and undergrowth have 
been removed, the soil should be hoed and raked, 
and all weeds carefully pulled up. For planting, 
the best-looking pods, not over-ripe, should be 
chosen. Those known in Mexico as ‘hechas’ are 
generally preferred. They are light-coloured and 
solid, and distinguished from the ‘ viches’ by the 
seeds not rattling inside. <A light tap with a 
knife handle is the test usually employed. 

The seeds should be planted eight inches apart 
and one inch deep in small furrows, covered with 
loose, fine mould and banana leaves, and watered 
lightly every morning and evening for a fortnight, 
when the seedlings will begin to show above 
ground. The banana leaves should then be re- 
moved, and a roof of palm or other large leaves, 
raised on sticks, constructed to shield the young 
cacaos from the sun, This done, the planter may 
leave them and turn his attention to the land 
where they will be planted out. 

The close of the rainy season is the proper time 


at first, then pale red, and eventually reddish | to begin clearing. This varies according to locality, 
purple. The pod contains from a to forty but in the Rivas district the winter or rainy 
seeds, closely packed in white pulp. These seeds, | season—‘Invierno, as the natives call it—com- 
after being fermented, rubbed, and cured, consti- | mences about the middle of May and ends in the 
tute cocoa; if they are merely broken up, they ! middle of November. In Mexico the rainy season 
are known as cocoa nibs. The soluble cocoa! is not over, as a rule, before the end of December. 
familiar to all is composed of the seeds or beans | The first step is to mark the valuable timber trees, 
finely ground and mixed with starch. Chocolate | fell them, and haul them away. The remainder, 
is the same thing, but made up into a paste and! with the undergrowth, should be cut down, 
flavoured, leaving, however, a belt on that side of the planta- 

There are many varieties of the cacao tree. | tion which is most exposed to the winds, The 
The Tobasco cacao of the Atlantic slopes of | branches should be lopped off the trunks, and the 
Central America, and the famous Socunusco cacao | whole left a month to dry. When perfectly dry 
of the Pacific shore, are obtained from Theobroma | the brushwood and trees should be piled in con- 
angustifolia. This is supposed to be the best cacao | venient heaps and burned. It is advisable, how- 
known, and very little of it finds its way to! ever, to sort out such vegetation as will decompose 
foreign markets. In addition to Mexico, Central | quickly and allow it to rot for use as a fertiliser. 
America, and many of the West India Islands, | When the whole is destroyed by fire, constituents 
cacao of excellent quality is obtained from the | very necessary to enrich the soil are given off and 
United States of Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, | lost. 


Brazil, Ceylon, Madagascar, the Philippine | 
Islands, &. In British Honduras, a 
Cacao and T. angustifolia, the famous cacao tree of 
Socunusco, both grow wild. Mr Morris, now the 
assistant-director of Kew Gardens, saw a number 
of them on the banks of the Rio Grande, ‘ with 
their stems covered with flowers, and often loaded 
with fruit, growing ‘under the shade of large 
overhanging trees in deep soil, and in rather 
moist situations. British Honduras, therefore, 
where the most valuable species are indigenous, 
would appear to be the most favourable of our 
colonies for a cacao plantation. 

In choosing sd an elevation of from three 
hundred to six hundred feet is desirable: the 
plantation must be sheltered from the winds and 
the direct influence of the sea-breezes. The cacao 
will thrive close to the sea-shore, but the site 
must be sheltered. The well-drained but moist 
alluvial lands in the river-valleys afford the best 
soil and situation. 

At the ‘Valle Menier’ in Nicaragua, where I 
received my first lesson in cacao cultivation, only 


seedlings, propagated in nurseries, are planted 


As the cacao trees require to be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun and sheltered from 
violent winds, it is customary in Nicaragua to 
leave such trees standing as can be utilised for 
shade. When more shade is required, cuttings of 
fast-growing trees called ‘Madres de Cacao’— 
mothers of the cacao—are planted to supply it. 
The tree generally used for this purpose in 
Nicaragua is locally known as ‘Madera negra.’ 
Various species are used in different places, but 
the most common perhaps is the Savonetta of 
Trinidad, supposed to be identical with the 
‘Madera negra.’ As a rule these trees serve no 
other purpose than to give shade, whereas the 
banana, planted as a shade-tree, will yield fruit 
as well. I recommend either the banana or 
Castilloa elastica, the india-rubber tree, for this 
purpose, and give the preference to the latter, as 
being much more valuable and lasting. It would 
be a good plan to plant bananas first in rows 
fifteen feet apart, each tree in the row forty-five 
feet distant from the next. They spring up 
directly and afford good shade in six months or 
less. Then rubber and cacao trees should be 
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planted between the bananas, thus forming a attention until they are mature, when the ten- 
composite plantation. The bananas die down alter dency to throw ous suckers will be stopped.’ 

fruiting, but are soon replaced from the same| After the flowers have fallen a small pod appears 
roots. When the rubber trees are big enough to like that of the Chile pepper, maturing in three 
shade the cacao, the banana roots might be or four months. The first flowers, however, should 
grubbed up, leaving the rubber and cacao in not be allowed to produce pods, but should Le 
possession of the ground. The space occupied by rubbed off. As the cacao tree blossoms all the 
the bananas might then be filled up with rubber, | year round, the harvest is practically unceasing, 
or cacao, as desired, when the trees would be, but for convenience there are considered to be four 
fifteen feet apart. As the Castdlloa elastica is a deep | harvests, each covering three months. That lasting 
feeder, and proof against the attacks of insects, | through April, May, and June is the most abun- 
it is perhaps the best possible shade-tree. The | dant. When the pod takes a reddish wget tint 
Castilloas may be tapped in the eighth year, when it is generally considered to be ripe, but this is 
they will yield, on an average, five pounds of definitely ascertained by tapping it with a stick 
rubber worth two shillings a pound. The) or the knuckles, If it sounds hollow, and the 


quantity of rubber will increase every year for a 
certain period, and continue for from twenty to | 
thirty-five years or longer. 

To return to the cacao seedlings. When twelve | 
months old they will be about two feet high and 
ready for transplanting. This should be done at_ 
the beginning of the rainy season. Considerable 
care is necessary. In Mexico the process is as 
follows: A peon cuts a circle or square round the 
seedling with a machete, then with a spade lifts 
up both earth and plant. Another peon stands | 
by with a large leaf, which he wraps round the | 
mass to retain the earth and guard the taproot. 
Holes two feet square and two feet deep having 
been dug fifteen feet apart, or that distance from 
the shade-trees, the young cacaos are carefully 
placed therein, the holes filled up, and the earth 
well pressed down. Dried leaves, banana trash, 
or mixed wood ashes and decomposed vegetable 
matter should be placed on the top, and the 
operation is complete. 

At two years old the tree, in good soil, will 
stand five or six feet high: when seven or eight 
feet high it will begin to bear, and when ten or 
twelve feet high it will be in full bearing. This 
will take place in from the fourth to the seventh 
year, according to situation. In the meantime 
considerable attention is necessary. Twice in 
each year the land should be weeded, and the 
trees must be carefully pruned. 

With regard to pruning I quote froma valuable 
report on the productions of Mexico by Sir 
Henry Dering: ‘As the pods are borne on the 
larger branches, the principle is to develop such 
branches and see that they are not covered up by 
foliage and small twigs. A typical cacao tree 
should have one stem, giving off at a few feet 
from the ground three to five branches, which 
spread in an open manner and are free from 
leaves except at the top: thus the leaves shade 
the open inner portion without interfering with 
a free circulation of the air. If the young plants 
throw out more than one main stem, the surplus 
ones must be pruned off when the moon is on the 
wane ; and after the lateral branches are formed, 
no upward prolongation of the stem must be 
allowed to grow. If the tree be left unpruned, 
these upward growing branches will shoot from 
the stem just below the laterals in the form of 
suckers, and to leave them on is to cause the 
strength to be taken from the fruitful laterals, 
as well as to allow the trees to run up, perhaps 
for thirty feet or more, thereby causing much 
trouble in picking the pods. When the suckers 
are pruned off, fresh ones will grow in a short 
time, so that the trees will require frequent 


beans are loose, it is gathered. 

In the harvesting great care is necessary, or the 
next fruiting bud, which grows close to the pod, 
may be knocked off, and the branch rendered 
barren. When the pod is beyond reach the mozo 
generally uses a curved blade attached to a pole, 
and with a peculiar twist removes it without 
damaging the branch. When gathered, the pods 
are placed in heaps under the trees for twenty- 
four hours, then carried to the cacao-house and 
again heaped up. Round the heaps a number of 
men, women, and children take their places, 
With their machetes the men open the pods, 
which are then passed to the women and children, 
who remove the beans, 

On large plantations, such as the ‘Valle Menier,’ 
the beans are then carried to the ‘sweating-house,’ 
heaped together, covered with banana or plantain- 
leaves, and allowed to ferment for from four to 
six days, according to the season and temperature, 
To insure thorough fermentation, the heaps are 
occasionally levelled and remade, Unless this is 
done the beans in the centre of the heaps will 
turn black, When sufficiently fermented they are 
placed on shallow wooden trays and exposed to 
the sun to dry. Sometimes ‘ Barbecues,’ or yards 
with a flooring of cement, are utilised. But 
whether dried in trays or on a floor, the beans 
should be protected by a movable roof of canvas 
running on rollers, or a temporary thatch of 
plantain or palm leaves, When the sun is out 
the roof is rolled back and the beans are exposed : 
during rain and at nights the roof is rolled over 
the trays or the yard, as the case may be. This 
process is continued until the thin skin covering 
the beans becomes brittle and may be easily 
removed. 

As the drying is very important, I quote again 
from Sir H. Dering’s report: 

‘Where they are dried in yards the sweated 
beans are spread out thinly, well rubbed, and 
exposed to the sun in the morning, and at mid- 
day put back in the sweating-house to undergo 
another partial fermentation, for if they be dried 
straight off they will deteriorate in value. A 
peon must turn them over once in a while during 
the day, so as to expose the whole seed, otherwise 
one side only will become red and the other black. 
The second day they are kept longer in the sun, 
and the third day they remain out as long as the 
sun lasts. They are put out on succeeding days 
until they are thoroughly dry, which is told by 
their producing a crackling sensation when 
pressed between the thumb and forefinger, or 
when the outer skin breaks off easily. To 
brighten the colour to a deeper red, the beans 
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are washed in a 33 per cent. solution of lemon | £53, but his calculations are based on 300 trees 
or sour orange juice, Sometimes the cacao is to the acre, which, in my opinion, is too many. 
clavel—that is, sprinkled with red clay that has Enough has been written, however, to show that 
been dried and pulverised—immediately after they | chocolate growing is a very paying occupation. 
have been removed from the “ em rng al 
Claying, however, is not advisable, as the buyer y . 
can tell immediately when the natural colour of | HER GREAT-GRANDFATHER'S HOUSE. 
the beans has been artificially heightened. Beans Miss Kinnear lived in an old-fashioned little 
of a deep-red hue sell for the best price, but louse in the main street of Aberallan, The house 
this should be attained by skilful curing, and. had been built more than a hundred years before 
not by giving them a coat of clay. The wash of this by Miss Kinnear’s great-grandfather, who 
lemon or orange juice is quite harmless. When had been a saddler in the village, and had also 
perfectly dry the beans may be placed in sacks for a term of years been its provost. 
and sent to market. This Provost of Aberallan was the real founder 
The yield of a mature cacao tree varies con- of the family to which Miss Kinnear belonged. 
siderably. In Nicaragua it ranges from 3 to 8 No other member of the family, before or since 
lb, and I think 6 lb. per tree may be taken his time, had occupied such a distinguished social 
as a fair average. Sir Henry Dering, referring to | and public position as had the worthy saddler. 
Mexico, states : Even yet Miss Kinnear talked of her great-grand- 
‘Generally one can reckon on 50 pods per tree father in as intimate and frequent a fashion as 
a year, each of which will produce from 30 to if she had been brought up in his house ; though, 
40 beans, and 250 dried beans will weigh one | as might have been imagined, the Provost was 
pound.’ Taking the lowest number of beans per dead years before Janet Kinnear saw the light. 
pod, namely, 30, this would give 6 lb. per tree. | It was a quaint little house which the Provost 
The trees, if carefully cultivated, will continue in had built to receive his young bride. When you 
bearing for from 22 to 25 years. ‘entered by the door that was on a level with the 
The price varies considerably. Cacao beans street you found yourself in a narrow, dark lobby, 
sometimes sell for 50 shillings per ewt., and at’ paved with stone. If, when you got to the end of 
other times for as much as 130 shillings. Fair this passage, you entered by the doorway on your 
qualities may be said to average 75 shillings, but right hand, you stood within the kitchen, which, 
in estimating cost and profit I propose to base my indeed, also served Miss Kinnear as eating-room 
calculations on the low average price of 65 and sleeping-chamber. But if, instead of entering 
shillings per ewt. the kitchen, you began to go up the short stone 
Sir Henry Dering estimates the cost of cultiva- stair that was on your left hand at the end of the 
tion at £8, 8s. per acre, which includes the price | passage, you soon found yourself in a little, shady 
of the land and all expenses incidental to forming room with a small window. Round the walls of 
a plantation. In order to be on the safe side, | this parlour there were silhouettes of different 
estimate the cost at a shilling per tree to the members of the Kinnear family; and, if it was 
end of the sixth year, so that an acre, planted | your first visit to her house, Miss Kinnear was 
with 193 trees, will have cost £9, 13s. The ex- | sure, without much delay, to point out to you 
penses of harvesting and curing Sir H. Dering the black profiles of the Provost and his spouse 
places at 2}d. per 1b., which is very fair. The! which were placed in the position of honour 
following figures will show the cost and profit of | above the mantelpiece. There were other works 
one acre of land planted with cacao trees 15 feet | of art adorning the walls—ancient landscapes in 
apart : which the perspective was almost as hopeless as 


De: Cr, one finds it in the works of the ‘old masters,’ and 
Cultivation, in- Yield of one acre, , sewed samplers that had been worked by various 
cluding cost of planted with female members of the Kinnear family. This 
193 little dark room made a delightful resting-place 
1158 Ib. ag on a hot summer day. It was not merely charm- 
years, at 1s. per 65s. per ewt....£33 12 0 ingly cool, but there was also a fragrant, old- 
£913 0 ‘world atmosphere about the quaint 
Harvesting and | As you sat on the haircloth sofa and looked at 
preparing — for ‘the old silhouettes on the walls you felt as if 
ger paheohgrd Profit, £13, 1s. 11d, | YOU Were living at the beginning of the century, 
24d. per Ib...... 1017 1 "when things went more and calmly than 
Balance, ..........++ 13 111 _in these hurrying days. Behin the house there 
was a court-yard, paved with stone, in the centre 

£33 12 0 ‘of which stood a lime-tree whose leaves were 


Each successive year, for twenty years or more, fragrant in the time of summer. Then at the 
the plantation would yield a crop of the same, | end of the yard a flight of steps led up to a steep 
or greater value, whilst the only expenses beyond ! garden, filled with wallflower and sweetpeas and 
those of harvesting would be the cost of two | other old-fashioned garden stock. 
annual weedings, pruning, and occasionally re-| It was no wonder that Miss Kinnear loved this 
placing a tree. These £5 per acre would more | quaint old house. She had lived in it for more 
than cover. The profit, therefore, for the seventh than forty years. She was scarcely middle-aged 
and succeeding years would be £17, 14s. 11d., or when she had given up her post as head-nurse in 
87 per cent, on the original capital expenditure , Lord Dumbarton’s family, and had retired to this 
of £20, 10s. 1d. per acre. The figures given by little dwelling, which had been bequeathed to 
Sir Henry Dering show a cost per acre to the her, along with a thousand pounds, by her uncle 


sixth year of £20, 18s, and a net annual profit of | Duncan. 


cb" 
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In the midst of her thankful contentment the 
old lady sometimes had fears lest she should have 
to leave this house. She had been steadily using 
up her small capital all these forty years, so that 
now she had only a little over two hundred 
mg in the bank. What if she should out- 
ive her money? She was now eighty-two years 
of age, but she did not feel much older than she 
had done when she was only seventy. She might 
live to be nearly a hundred, as Nannie Stirling 
had done. The thought of a life prolonged for 
fifteen or twenty years longer came with terror 
to the old woman. But just when she was at the 
lowest point of her apprehension and fear she had 
a visit from the agent of the bank of Edinburgh, 
whose office was next to her house. The banker 
soon told his business. 


‘We wish to enlarge our premises,’ he said ; 
‘and we should like to acquire this little house | 


their family for years. The great ambition of an 
old-fashioned Scotchman was to build a house— 
the great aim of his descendants was to keep it 
in the family. 

When the banker cailed on Miss Kinnear next 
day with a confident feeling in his mind that the 
bargain was as good as settled, the old lady told 
him respectfully and yet firmly that she had 
decided not to sell the house. The banker was 
at first incredulous, then he grew argumentative ; 
at last he lost temper and began almost to threaten 
this stubborn old person. But it was all no use. 
So the poor man had to go away, very surprised 
and indignant at the stiff-necked folly of ‘ these 
old women.’ 

After this Miss Kinnear grew more economical 
than ever in her housekeeping. Indeed she now 
seldom tasted butcher-meat. She sustained her- 
self almost entirely on tea and bread. But in 


of yours.” As he said these last words the banker | spite of this meagre diet she lived in good health 
looked round the tiny parlour with rather a con- | till she was nearly ninety years of age, and she 


temptuous expression in his eyes. 

Miss Kinnear did not speak. Her mind was 
full of confused and agitating thoughts. 
was a way out of her money-troubles. 


Here | 
But then’! That would have neatly rounded off this little 


died after a very short illness, 
I wish I could add that she left only as much 
money as would pay for her funeral expenses. 


how could she leave the old house ? | narrative. But in real life things are not finished 

‘We shall be glad to give you a good price for off in such trim fashion. When Miss Kinnear 
it,” the banker went on in a complacent tone. ‘In died it was found that she had about a hundred 
fact, to be definite, we’ll give you five hundred pounds in the bank, which, at the rate at which 


pounds for the house. | 

Still the old lady did not answer. Five 
hundred pounds! That would put her in a’ 
state of financial security for life. And yet at- 
what an expense would she gain this boon. | 

‘Well, you’ll think over this offer, Miss 
Kinnear,’ the banker said, as the old lady still | 
remained silent. call to-morrow and see | 
what you are thinking about it then.’ 

Miss Kinnear did not pass a restful night after | 
the banker’s visit. She did not know what to! 
think of this offer. It was a very good offer. | 
She knew that probably nobody but those rich | 
bank people would give her as much for her! 
little house, And if she had five hundred pounds 
in addition to what was still left from her original 
little fortune, how rich she would be! Then she 
would not need to dread living to be a hundred. 

But she could not bring herself to think of 
parting with this house. Had not her great- 
grandfather built it? Had he not brought to it 
Jessie Burnett, his eighteen-year-old bride?) Then 
her uncle Duncan had left her the house. Would 
it not be faithless on her part if she let it go out 
of the family? There was her nephew, Willie, 
waiting to inherit from her this house. She felt 
that it would hardly be fair to Willie if she let 
the house pass out of her hands. 

Then this dwelling was full to her of memories 
of the past. Here her only sister, Marion, had 
lived with her for twenty years--in this house 
she had died, murmuring in her last moments, 
‘Abraham’s bosom, Janet; Abraham’s bosom !’ 
Would the image of her dead sister not start 
out of the past to reproach her if she sold this 
family possession ? 

My description of the state of mind of Miss 


Kinnear at this mental crisis in her life may 
seem exaggerated to those who do not know the 
feelings of almost religious reverence with which | 
Scotch people of two or three generations back 
mnoscnt the stone and lime that had been in! 


she had been living for the latest period of her 
life, would have lasted her for another half-dozen 
years, 


NIGHT AT FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, 


Frxep in the violet sky, the full-orbed moon 
Reflects her borrowed lustre far and wide, 
And, in a silver street across the tide, 
Gives to the mariner a twofold boon ; 
The surging waves sigh in with changeful croon, 
And ghostly sails into the darkness glide, 
While empty boats upon the waters ride, 
Rocked to the restless ocean’s ancient tune. 
Was ever fairer scene, ’neath calmer skies ? 
The tide ebbs out along its sandy bed, 
Through the still hours of somnolence and ease ; 
But soon the ocean in its wrath may rise, 
Till sail and bending mast are watched with dread, 
And wrecking gales o’ersweep the furious seas ! 
Sam Woop. 
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